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THE LIGHT IS SHINING ON. 


By Mrs. Carine L. S. Rose. 





Tune, “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 


I have seen the grand uprising that is 
spreading through the land, 
It heralds the good tidings that the 
kingdom is at hand, 
The day when men and women ia full 
comradeship shall stand, — 
The light is shining on. 
Chorus. 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
The light is shining on. 


The father and the mother shal) unite 
for truth and right: 
A little child shall lead them forth to 
visions fair and bright; 
The home will be more holy, and the 
world have less of night,— 
The light is shining on. 


Equality and freedom is the gospel of 
today, 
Throughout the world it’s spreading 


with an ever-widening ray, 
Fraternity the guiding star that leads 
the Christ-like way,— 
The light is shining on. 


Then keep the watch-fires burning, 
for the long and dreary night 
Will change to golden morning; lo! 


the dawn is breaking bright, 
And soon the noon of glory will flame 
out for human right,— 
The light is shining on! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The American Federation of Labor 
declares for “woman suffrage coequal 
with man suffrage,” also against child 
labor and in favor of adequate play- 
grounds. 


When the suffragists in London had 
a “peaceful demonstration” in behalf 
of the suffrage bill, the other day, 500,- 
000 women walked in _ procession 
through the streets. Then the anti- 
suffragists tried to get up a big pop- 
ular demonstration in Trafalgar 
Square, but only 2,000 men and women 
came, and half of those were adorned 
with suffrage badges. The object of 
the meeting was to influence Mr. As- 
quith to persist in his refusal to let 
the suffrage bill come up for third 
reading and final vote when Parlia- 


ment reassembles next autumn. The 
collapse of the anti-woman demonstra- 
tion is the subject of many jokes in 
the English press. 


After the suffrage bill had passed 
its second reading, 299 to 189, and had 
been referred to a Committee of the 
Whole House, Mr. Lloyd George held 
a conference with the “Conciliation 
Committee” in charge of the bill. He 
urged them to disband their commit- | 
tee to let the bill rest, and not to try 
to push it through at this session. The | 
Conciliation Committee, which in the 
beginning consisted of 36 members of | 
Parliamerft, has now grown to 60. Mr. ! 
Lloyd George is a powerful party 
leader, probably the most influential 
man in the Cabinet except the Prime | 
Minister. Yet only one of the 60) 
members yielded to his appeal and 
withdrew from the Conciliation Com- 
mittee, and the place of that one was 
immediately taken by a new recruit. 
The other members resolved to do 
their utmost to bring pressure to bear 
on the cabinet to let the bill come up| 
for final action in the fall. 





Perhaps one reason for the failure 
of Mr. Lloyd George's attempt was 
the weakness of his arguments. He | 
said that if the suffrage bill were al- 
lowed to come up for its third read- 
ing, it would hamper the Cabinet in| 
the fight against the Lords’ veto. But 
the suffrage bill obtained much | 
larger majority in the House than did 
the resolutions egainst the Lord’s 
veto, although the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Lloyd George cast all their weight 
in favor of the resolutions and against 
the bill. Mr. Lloyd George said that 
the disestablishment of the Episcopal 
Church in Wales ought to take pre- 
cedence of the woman suffrage bill. 
But the Conciliation Committee could 
not see the relative importance of the 
two measures in that light. Finally, 
Mr. Lloyd George expressed the hope 
that, if the present bill were allowed 
to drop, in a few years it might be 
possible to pass a more comprehensive 
woman suffrage bill. But the Concili- 
that 


a 





ation Committee considered a 
bird in the hand was worth two in 
the bush. Moreover, they believed | 


that the women had been kept wait-! 
ing much too long already. 
be- 


Accordingly, the whole time 


tween now and the reassembling of | 


ia Sh Re 











LUCY STONE, 


Born August 13, 1818; 


Died October 13, 1893. 





The Detroit women will not have a 
chance just yet to vote on the question 
whether the city sha!l own the street 
railway, now that its franchise has 
expired. As mentioned in our’ col- 
umns last week, 1800 citizens of De- 
troit petitioned for a popular referen- 
dum on the subject. Six citizens ap- 
plied to the Circuit Court for an in- 
junction forbidding the Common Coun- 
cil to take a referendum. The Circuit 
Court unanimously refused to grant the 
injunction. The Common Council then 
appointed August 15 for the referen- 
dum. Now the State Supreme Court 
has issued an injunction forbidding 
the taking of the referendum on that 
day, and will consider the constitu- 
tionality of the clause in Michigan’s 
new constitution which provides for a 
referendum in such a case. Even if 


| the court should decide that it is con- 
stitutional, the referendum probably 
cannot now be taken’ for several 
months. 


Parliament in November will be filled 
by the English suffragists with active | 
work to bring pressure upon Mr. As- 
quith not to smother their bill in com- 
mittee but to let it come before Parlia- 
ment for final decision. Of the many 
Suffrage Associations, one alone is 
said to have arranged for 600 meet- 
ings to be held. There is not a city} 
or a large town in England without 
“suffrage shop,” for the sale of 
equal rights papers, pamphlets and 
posters. Mrs. Pankhurst’s society has 
raised a campaign fund of nearly $500,- 
000. The Men’s Anti-Woman Suffrage | 
League has issued an appeal for a 
campaign fund of the same amount, 
and claims to have secured about $65,- | 
000, but refused to divulge the donors. | 
The suffrage question is at present the ' 
livest in English politics. 


its 








FIRST COLLEGE GIRLS’ DEBATING 
CLUB. 


Today Political Equality Clubs in 
different parts of the country are cele- 
Stone’s birthday. In 


marked growth of 


brating Lucy 
view of the 
in equal suffrage among col- 
lege girls, the incident of 
her college days may be of interest: 
The young men at Oberlin were re- 


recent 
interest 
following 


| quired to hold debates, as part of their 


work in rhetoric under Professor 
Thome. The 
obliged to attend, in order to help form 
for the young men, but 


allowed to part. 


young women were 
audience 


not 


an 


they take 


were 


Lucy Stone meant to lecture on equal 


Some interesting facts have become 
clear through the recent milk controv- 


ersy. For instance, it is announced 
with authority: “There is no provis- 
ion in the laws of Massachusetts 


which can prevent the bringing of 
dirty and unfit milk into the State for 
sale, or prevent the production of such 
milk for sale within the State. The 
only pretense of protection for the 
public against such milk is the right 
of the local inspector to forbid the 
sale within his own town of milk con- 
demned by him. Such milk, if so con-| 
demned, can be sold anywhere else. 


It can return in ice cream even to 
the point where it has been  con- 
demned.” We are often told that; 
women’s wishes are adequately rep- 
resented in the laws as they now | 
stand. Do the laws governing the 


milk supply represent the wishes of 
Massachusetts mothers? 





rights after hér graduation, and An- 
‘toinette Brown meant to become a 
minister. They both felt that they 


needed the training which the debates 
would give them. The girls were ex- 
pected to prepare and read essays, as 
part of their classroom work; and on 
one Antoinette expressed in 
her essay the dissatisfaction that she 
and Lucy were feeling. She said that 
either they should be allowed to take 
part in the debates, or they should not 
be required to attend them. This led 
discussion of the whole matter. 


occasion 


to a 


| Professor Thome was an unusually lib- 


eral man for those days, or he would 
not have allowed the girls even to 
read their own essays in his class; at 
the public commencements, it was not 
permitted. After hearing what the 
young women had to say on the sub- 
ject, he consented that the next de- 
bate should be held between Lucy and 


Antoinette. Wind of this got abroad; 
members of the faculty and others 
came in to listen, and the 
crowded. Tradition that it was 
;an unusually brilliant debate. But the 
| faculty of Oberlin, like the general 
public (1846-7), believed that public 
speaking by women was not only un- 
feminine, but sinful, because St. Paul 
had said, “Let women keep 
silence in the They de- 
creed that the young women must take 


room was 


says 


your 
churches.” 


part in no more debates. 


After this they had to get their prac- 
wholly in a little 
formed 


tice in discussion 


private club which they had 
among the girls for the purpose some 
time before. There was in Oberlin an 
old colored woman 
manumitted her and given her a little 
Lucy Stone had taught her to 
read. When to 
her parlor for the meetings of a socie- 
oe, that it 
might flirtations. 
But, on learning that the society was 


whose master had 


house. 


Lucy asked her lend 


she was dubious, fearing 


become a cover for 


made up of young women only, she de 








the little 
of 
summer 


parlor they debated all sorts 
In 
secretly 


high and profound questions. 


they sometimes met 


in the woods. This was doubtless the 
first 
among 


debating society ever formed 


college girls. 


after life, and Antoinette 


brothers, 


In 
married 


Lucy 


and they always 


friends and co-workers in 
Both of them took part in the 
Woman's Righ‘s 

Worcester, 


remained 
reform. 

National 

held at 
Of the speakers at that conven 
tion, Antoinette Black well 
now the only survivor. Though in her 


First Con- 


vention, Mass., in 
1850. 
Brown ix 
86th year, in the winter she preaches 
regularly once a month for the pastor 
of All Souls’ Church at 
Elizabeth, N. J. In the summer her 


interest divided 


her home in 


is between her 


gar- 


den and her tribe of beautiful grand- 





children. A.S.B. | 

| 
Oklahoma at the recent primary 
elections adopted a _ constitutional | 


amendment disfranchising men who! 
cannot and unless they 
were voters in 1866, or are descendents 


read write, 





of persons who were voters in 1866 or 
who were living in foreign countries | 
at that time. The object is to dis- 
franchise illiterate negroes without 








disfranchising illiterate whites. 


cided that it must be an innocent 
affair, and gave her consent The | 
girls used to gather there as unob- 
trusively as they could, coming }\ 
ones and twos in order not to attract 
attention; and behind closed doors in 


| says: 
}at a profit, too,” and in proof of this 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 

| Miss Anna Jones of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., has been appointed by the Court 
}as a standing commissioner to take 
| testimony, depositions, etc., for use in 


| 
|legal proceedings. 


| Miss Grace Strachan, who led the 
teachers of New York City in 
recent struggle for better salaries has 
| written a book on the campaign and 
the principles involved. The book is 
|called “Equal Pay.” 


their 


Miss Lida Dougherty has been nom- 
‘inated for superintendent of schools 
for Bee County, Texas, and Miss Annie 
| Wiseman for district clerk in Wilson 
|County. Both were named by the 
| Democratic party. 
| 
has so 
that 


Catt 
illness 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
ifar recovered from 
| she was able to preside at a recent 
|meeting of the Executive Committee 
| of the N. Y. Woman Suffrage Party. 
She is now in Dansville, N. Y., for a 


her 


period of rest, 


Baroness Irene Denobili, the well- 
known suffrage organizer in Italy, has, 
recently been decorated with a gold 
medal in recognition of her brave con- 
duct wher the immi- 
nent danger of her own life, two lit- 
tle children who had fallen into a 


river and were drowning. 


Mrs. Julia Ward 
the Newport (R. I.) County Woman 
Suffrage League, which met. on 
August 4, at the home of the Misses 


she rescued, at 


Howe addressed 


Mitchell at Bristol Ferry. Mrs. Flor- 
ence Howe Hall also spoke on the 
suffrage question. Mrs. J. M. Eld- 


redge read an article on the peace agi- 
tation which began 75 years ago. 


Mrs. Margaret Chanler Aldrich has 
converted her handsome home off 
Riverside drive, into a summer hospi- 
tal for the sick babies of the poor. 
The spacious parlors are filled with 
white cots, each of which has for an 
a little patient from some 
tenement. Mrs. Aldrich 
who wants to vote. 


occupant 
crowded 
one of the women 


is 


returned 
trip 


book, 


Lillian Whiting has 
after prolonged 
abroad. [In addition to the 
|“Louise Chandler, Poet and Friend,” 
|which she has prepared for fall pub- 
jlication, Miss Whiting has written a 
book of the “World Beautiful” 
called “Life Transfigured,” 
| which she expects to have issued be- 
fore the holidays. 


Miss 


to Boston a 





new 


type, 


Miss E. Dexter, superinten- 
dent Cal., 
will hold the office for another term of 
the the 
Miss 


been ia 


Mary 


of schools for Yolo County, 


four years, by consent of vot 


ers, irrespective of party. Dex- 


ter’s administration has 


marked 
and up-to-date in her ideas, and it is 


she is progressiv: 


success: 


largely due to her efforts that th: 
county schools rank among the best in 
the State. ‘ 

-¢ 

Miss Catherine Anthony, represe 

ing the New York School of Philan 
thropy, has been making a careful in 
vestigation of conditions among the 
poor Classes in and around Pueblo, 
Col. She has visited the beet fields 


where all classes of men, women and 


children are employed and work a 
great many hours a day for small 
wages. She has gleaned much inform- 


ation about the Greek colony in Bess- 


emer. So much of the information as 
the society desires to be made public 


will be published in “The Survey.” 
for 


Mrs. Estill Ada, O., has 


twenty years served meals to students 


of 


meal—good, nour 


She 


at eight cents 
ishing food at $1.68 per week. 


“I knew it 


per 


could be done and 
handsome home, 
paid for by “my students,” as she 
calls them. She has helped hundreds 
of struggling boys and girls to get 
through the university, and many 
prosperous men, when they speak of 
the widow Estill, are quick to say, “It 
was she to whom I owe my first 
start,” and many a girl reveres her 
name. 


she points to her 
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AN ANTI-SUFFRAGE FIASCO. 


marched 
the 
for a 


500,000 women 
London 


wish 


More than 
in procession through 
other day their 
yote, and two huge open-air meetings 
suffrage bil! were 
held in Trafalgar Square, at- 
tended by ubout 10,000 people. The 
anti-suffragists felt it mecessary to 
have a counter-demonstration. Accord- 


to show 
in support oi the 
each 


ingly, they tried, the other day, to get 
meeting in 
Its ob- 


up a monster open-air 
Trafalgar Square themselves. 
ject was to influence Mr. Asquith to 
persist in his refusal to let the pend- 
ing woman suffrage bill come up for 
third reading and final vote when Par- 
liament re-assembles next autumn. All 
the the “anti” 


both women, 


supporters of cause, 
men and 


and 


were urged to 
make imposing 
Kut only 2000 persons 
half of these wore 
suffrage badges. Curiosity and the 
wish to seli suffrage literature to the 
brought out members 
of all the wany suffrage Associations 
—the Women's Social and Political 
Union (Mrs. Pankhurst’s society), the 
National Women’s Suffrage 
Societies (the non-militants), the 
Women’s Freedom etc., etc. 
The Coimmon Cause, the organ of the 
amusing ac- 


be present an 
demonstration. 
ubout 


came, and 


opponents had 


Union of 
League, 


non-militants, gives an 
count of the affair, as follows: 
Anti-Suffragists in Trafalgar Square. 


A very useful woman’s | suffrage 


demonstration was organized by the 
anti-suffragists in Trafalgar Square 
on Saturday last. There was not a 


very big crowd, nor much to be seen 
in the way of banners, processions, or 
enthusiasm, but all suffragists present 
were indulgent, knowing that the Anti- 
Suffrage League is new at this kind of 
work, and grateful for the splendid op- 
portunity offered them for the sale of 
their papers and distribution of hand- 
bills. The Square resounded with the 
cries of National Unionists, Women's 
Freedom Leaguers, members of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union, 
the Conservative and Unionist Wom- 
en’s Franchise Association, the Men’s 
League, the Men's Political Union, and 
ether Woman's Suffrage Associations, 
The old flaw in the proceedings was 
the extreme difficulty experienced in 
finding any but convinced suffragists, 
covered with badges and ribbons, to 
sell the papers to. Still, there were 
some anti-suffragists present—indeed, 
quite a little gathering on the plinth 
of the column—and it is asserted that 
the speeches were made by real anti- 
suffragists, though not those whose | 
names have been most freely associat- | 
ed with the cause. The general im- | 
pression on the mind of a seller of | 
“The Common Cause” was as fol-| 
lows: | 

Nat. Unionist: ‘“‘Common Cause,’ 
one penny! ‘Common Cause,’ one pen- 
ny!” (Addressing member of the N. 
U, Executive): ‘‘Common Cause,’ one 
—oh! I beg your pardon!” (Mutual 
recognition.) ‘ ‘Common Cause,’ sir? 
Oh!’’—(seeing Men’s League badge)— 
“I beg your pardon! ‘Common Cause!’ 
‘Common Cause!’” 


Women’s Freedom Leaguer: “ ‘The 


Vote,’ one penny! ‘The Vote,’ one 
penny!” 

W. S. P. Unionist: “Voles_ for 
Women!” -All the latest suffrage 
news. One penny!” (Seeing N. U. 
badge): “Oh, I beg your pardon!” 


N. U. (obligingly): “Oh, I'll take 
one. Thank you. ‘Common Cause,’ one 


penny! ‘Common Cause,’ one penny!” 

Orator on Plinth: “And 
Lord Cromer .. .” 

Old Lady in Crowd: “Oh! which is 
Lord Cromer? Which is Lord Cro- 
mer?” - 

N. U.: “I’m afraid he’s not there. 


He sent an apology. 
a ‘Common Cause’?” 

Well-dressed Lady (with condescen- 
sion): “And what is that about?” 

N. U. “It is the suffrage newspaper. 
Only a penny!” 

Well-dressed Lady (after long con- 


Will you have 


versation, with sudden doubt): . “But 
—then—you are one of them!” 

N. U. (cheerfully): “Oh, yes! 
Aren’t you?” 

Well-dressed Lady (shocked): “I’m 


a Conservative.” 
N. U.: “Then you ought to read 
Mr. Balfour’s speech in the debate. 








| they are always listened to! 


Quite one of the best, on our side!” 


Well-dressed Lady (with strong 
shudderings): “I didn’t know you 
were one of them.” (Moves off.) 


Another N. U.: 
anti-suffragists? 
suffragists here?” 


“Have you seen «ny 
Are there any anti- 





First N. U.: “Yes. I’ve just met 
one.” 

Orator on Plinth: “Mrs. Humphry 
Ward ‘f 

Old Lady in Crowd: “Oh! which is 
Mrs. Humphry Ward? !s she going 
to speak?” 

N. U.: “No, she isn't. going to 
speak. In fact, she isn’t here. She 
sent her best wishes.” 

Clerical Orator (impressively): 


“The real difference between men and 
women is not one of class, but of sex.” 


(Loud applause, led by suffragists. 
Cries of “Hear, hear!" “Go on!” 
“Give it ‘em hot!”) 

W. F. Leaguer (gloomily): “No 


wonder the churches are empty! 
wonder!” 

Orator on Plinth: “ 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain ge 4 

Old Lady: “Oh, which is Mr. Cham- 
erlain? Which is Mr. Chamberlain?” 

N. U.: “He's not here. He sent an 
apology.” 

Orator on Plinth (with burning con- 
tempt): “Do you want to be ruled 
by women?” (Shouts of “No, no.” 
Enthusiastic applause from ladies on 
plinth.) 

Old Gentleman to N. U.: “Those la- 
dies ought to be in their homes, you 


know—in their homes. That’s what 
they're always preaching!” 

N. U.: “Perhaps they find them 
dull.” (Confused cries—‘‘Votes for 
Women!” “Common Cause, one pen- 
ny!” “The Vote!” Sensation caused 


by ten Freedom Leaguers, who unfurl] 
ten umbrellas, each with a huge yel- 
low poster impaled on the top, and 
proceed solemnly to parade 








Marseillaise. Women’s Freedom Lea- 
guers parade with umbfellas. An 
irrelevant but strangely apt poster ap- 
pears suddenly: “How shall ye es- 
cape if ye neglect so great a salva- 
tion?” Crowd melts away. Departing 
suffragists are heard to murmur—‘It 
was a good demonstration—for us! 
: Yes, I sold them all.’’) 


At Nelson’s Column, when the 
anti-suffrage resolution was put to 
vote, the show of hands in its favor 
was so poor and that against it so 
large and accompanied by such ring- 
ing cheers as much to embarrass the 
chairman; but he declared it carried. 
At the northeast steps, where the 
question was also put to vote, the anti- 
suffragists were in an unmistakable 
minority. The “great popular meet- 
ing” to oppose equal rights for wom- 


No |en is now the subject of many jests. 
|} A 
and been present at the previous suffrage 


disgusted workingman, who had 
demonstration, summed the matter up 
when he said, with disgust: “Call this 


a show? You should have been here 


(last Saturday!” we 2 


| 











A SUFFRAGE MEETING IN 
MID-OCEAN. 


received at the 
National Suffrage Press Bureau from 
those who were recently passengers 
on board the Lusitania, telling of the 
the steamship’s suffrage 
which was reported to the 
New York papers by “wireless.” 

Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont wrote: 
“The meeting was under the auspices 


Letters have been 


success of 
meeting 


eee 
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on street car banners and posters the 
Chautauqua announcements. One of 
these banners she brought home to 
show to her husband. On it are these 
words: 

“CHAUTAUQUA TODAY! 

HON. ALMA V. LAFFERTY, ONLY 
WOMAN MEMBER OF THE COLO- 
RADO LEGISLATURE—ON  SUF- 
FRAGE.” 

“l never felt so confused in my 
life, as when I first glimpsed one of 
those big signs,’ said Mrs. Lafferty, 
“and I couldn't help wondering wheth- 
er I would come up to the expecta- 
tions of those who were to hear me; 
but when the Governor of Kansas 
came up after my lecture at Benton- 
ville and told me that he had stayed 
over a whole day to hear about equal 
suffrage from one who knew, and add- 
ed that I had given him more to think 
about than anybody else had done 
for vears, I began to think my efforts 
had not been in vain. 

“I addressed one political meeting 
in Kansas where the insurgent, Gov- 
ernor Stubbs, is making his campaign 
against the standpatter candidate, 
Wagstaff, and when I got through no- 
body had guessed that I was perhaps 
the only Democrat in the entire Re- 
publican gathering. I did not appeal 
to political prejudice. I merely tried 
to point out to the women the ad- 
vantages to be derived by them from 
the independence which inures_ to 
them when equal suffrage is estab- 
lished, and I found that as many men 
as women came up and congratulated 
me whenever I concluded one of my 
talks.” 





| PRESIDENT JORDAN A _ SUF- 
FRAGIST. 





| For three weeks has been 


past it 
| 


Square, to the admiration of all be-| and as its president, I had to take the| Virtue of an utterance delivered just 
chair. I introduced Judge James Ger- | before he sailed for Europe, President | 


holders.) 
Orator on Plinth: 
says ad 


Old Lady: 


“Lord Milner 





| the rest of the evening and presented |. 
‘“ ee bo . ijl.ie 
Oh, which is Lord Mil- } Senator Depew 


| keep a liberal mind on the suffrage |anti-suffragists. It 


ner? Which is Lord Milner?” 
By. Des I'm afraid he isn’t here. | 
He sent an a | 





Old Lady (exasperated): “Who are 
ihose people?” 

N. U. (deprecatingly ): 
| don’t know. Nobody seems to 
know. ‘Common Cause, one pen- 
. . Thank you, sir.” 
Old Lady (departing): “It’s 
what I expected.” 

Gentleman (taking “C. C.”): “Where 
| come from, women all have votes— 
all of them. That’s what you want— 
all of them. They won't stand shady 
politicians, women won't. They——”" 

Orator on Plinth: then you 


may put up the shutters of the em- 
pire!” (Loud applause from ladies on 
plinth.) 


Member of the Church League (dis- 
tributing handbills): “Justice for 
Women, in the Name of God!” 

Beery Sufferer from  Philosophic 
Doubt (indicating the name of the 


“Yer don't 
anythink by that, do 


Deity, with grimy finger): 
expect ter git 
yer?” 
Member of C. L. 
“Well, who do you 
from, anyhow?” 
y. U.: “‘Common Cause,’ 
‘Common Cause,’ 


(unabashed): 
expect to get it 


. one pen- 
! one penny!” 


ny! 


Orator in Corner of Square: “Wom- 
en are too dependent. They have not 
the sturdy self-reliance of men, the 


indifference to public opinion——” 
Orator on Plinth (bitterly): 
and we should be the laughing stock 
of Europe! Lord Cromer says——” 
Man in Crowd: “Wot’s that ’e sez 
about Lord Cromer? Knockin’ niggers 


about! That's all ’e’s fit for! Thinks 
we’re the same!” 

Orator (warming up): “Women 
have no grievances. They are al- 


Even without votes 
Look at 


ways listened to! 


the Royal Commission on Divorce! 
Look at the Commission on the Poor 
Law! Aren’t they always listened to? 


What more do they want? 
always ready to listen 
mM 3 “Are there 
Can you find any anti’s? 
know when the _ resoijiution 

put.” 

Male Hireling with Handbills: 
“W’y women should not ’ave the vote! 
W'y women should not ‘ave the vote 

N. U. (urgently): “But they should, 
you know so hadn't you better stop 
giving those bills away?” 


Men are 





any anti’s? 
I want to 
will be 


Hireling (bitterly): “Giving them 
away! There ain’t nobody as’ll take 
‘em. Now then, sir—W’y women 


,” 


should not ’ave the vote. 

W. F. L. (generously): “Here, I'll 
take one” (takes it, reads, and care- 
fully hands back.) 

Hireling (with enthusiasm): 
you are a lady, you are. 
didn’t tear it up!” 

(Bugle sounds. 


“Well, 
Any’ow, you 


Outburst of con- 
fused noises. “Votes for Women! 
Votes for Women! What I say is: 
Do you admit . . .? Lord Cromer 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 
Women are too good 
are too bad . ‘Common Cause,’ 
one penny! Thank you No—not half 
as good as ours. Well, I did 
see one anti, but she said it was a 
mistake her wearing the colors, so I 
suppose i a 

Orator on Plinth: “Those in favor!” 
(Hands held up. Shouts of “No! No! 
No!”) 

Orator: “Those against!” (Hands 
held up. Shouts of “Votes for Wom- 
en—Votes—Vo-0-otes!”’) 

Orator: “The resolution is carried 
tnan——” (Howls of “No! No!” 
“Votes for Women!” Verses of the 


Women 


not | 
| with the movement. 


| should not vote. Inez Milholland | 
made the address of the’ evening, 
speaking for about an hour, and the 


“I’m afraid 


| 


| think 


ard, who then acted as chairman for 


He urged people to 
question, and said that in many in- 


stances he saw no reason why women 


audience listened attentively to 
very end and seemed to be 

pleased, although [I should not- con- 
sider the most of them as in sympathy 
It was, however, 
a great victory for us, for, even if they 
do not believe, they have heard the 
arguments and have’ something to 
about. There were about 500 


people present, and the collections, 


together with some promises, reached 


| violent 





$150.” 

Miss Milholland wrote, “Our suff- 
rage meeting last night was a huge 
success, and | have heard nothing to- 
day but the most favorable comments. 
Everybody is asking questions and 
alking suffrage, even the stewards and 
engineers, and we are told they had a 
discussion in the servants’ 

number of important men 
present—brokers, contractors, 
politicians, ete.—and they are now bet- 
ter acquainted with the subject than 
they were. Mrs. Belmont made a 
charming and tactful introductory ad- 
dress; Senator Depew was delightful, 
and no one could be more fair-minded. 
Every inch of space was taken, and 
the second cabin passengers were very 
anxious to come in, but unfortunately, 
there was no room for them.” 

Miss May C. Walker of Llandudno, 
Wales, who had been on the _ trip 
sround the world and stopped in New 
York to study the woman suffrage 
situation, was also a passenger on 
board the Lusitania, and wrote that 
Miss Milholland’s address, as well as 
her beauty and fine voice and pres- 
ence, made a deep impression on the 
audience. She said that at the close 
of the meeting Sir Weetman Pearson 
of London, a member of Parliament, 
in a brief but favorable address, pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Mrs Bel- 
mont. 


hall. A 


were 





MRS. LAFFERTY AT CHAUTAU- 
QUAS. 
The growth of popular interest in 


woman suffrage is shown by many 
signs, among them the great demand 
for lectures on the subject from the 
managers of Chautauquas. Mrs. 
Alma V. Lafferty, the only woman 
member of the last Colorado Legisla- 
ture, lately returned to Denver after 
addressing Chautauqua assemblies in 
nineteen cities of Kansas, Arkansas 
and Missouri. In an interview in the 
Denver Post, she is reported as say- 
ing: 

“They are ready, they are sufficient- 
ly enlightened, the women of Kansas, 
Arkansas and Missouri, and in the 
course of time—and not a very long 
time, either—those States will estab- 
lish suffrage. 

“TIT was received everywhere with a 
warmth that expressed more than cor- 
diality. The people were anxiously 
awaiting an apportunity to hear all 
about woman suffrage and how it 
works in Colorado, and they wanted 
to get their information ‘at first hand.’ 
I am convinced that my plain, non- 
partisan talks on woman suffrage and 
its advantages had weight, and did 
good for the cause.” 

With an amused expression on her 
face, Mrs. Lafferty told of her feelings 
when she saw emblazoned in big print 


the | 
much | 


| David Starr Jordan, of Leland Stan- 
|ford University, is to be classed with 
is alleged that he 
| said: 
} “I cannot see that. where the wom- 
allowed to 
with 
been improved.” 
Why President Jordan should speak 
that time of and 
| what he said in connection before or 
| after do not appear. Sufficient it is 
|for casting discredit upon woman suf- 
| frage to draw the deduction that he 
lis opposed to women voting. Misquo- 


| tations and partial quotations provide 


;en are vote on 


' * sae 
| equality men, conditions have 


| 
| at women voting, 


| much of what passes for argument 
j}against woman suffrage. 

| President Jordan was far out at sea 
| When the words ascribed to him were 


| first can scarcely be 


circulated, so it 


| expected that he will give an ex- 
|plicit account of just what he said 
jand what he did not say. As well 


|}bark back at the foolish dogs baying 
| the moon. 

matter of fact, President Jor- 
|dan’s position on woman suffrage has 
| been too frequently and too positive- 
| ly defined to be questioned. Mrs. Alice 
| L. Park writes from Palo Alto to the 
Woman's Journal: 

Doctor Jordan has been a suffragist 
|many years. He has been honorary 
president of the California Equal Suf- 
frage Association for four years, and 
for a very long time has been a life 
member of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Doctor Jordan be- 
lieves in the woman suffrage move- 
ment, and lives up to his belief by 
securing as far as he has been able, 
equal rights for the women students 
of Stanford University. He has prom- 
|ised to lecture before the Woman's 
|Club of Palo Alto next March on the 
suffrage movement. Hundreds heard 
him lecture on this subject last March, 
and know he takes no middle ground. 

Meanwhile the lie will go on and 
on, and as likely as not the society 
with the elongated name (antis for 
short) will consider President Jordan 
as a candidate for their “onery” list. 


F. M. A. 


Asa 





COLLEGE WOMEN FOR SUFFRAGE. 


A crowded meeting of the Califor- 
nia College Suffrage League was held 
in Oakland, July 27th, at the beautiful 
home of Mrs. C. C. Jackson, President 
of the League ‘and one of the organ- 
izers of the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 


Dr. Sophonisba P. Breckenridge, de- 
livered an inspiring address on Wom- 
an Suffrage, proving that there are no 
arguments against it, except those 
founded on the notion of aristocratic 
government, and that either voting is 
a domestic duty, or housekeeping 
is a public function. Miss Brecken- 
ridge is associate Dean of women at 
the University of Chicago. She is a 
graduate of Wellesley College and of 
the University of Chicago law school. 
She is also a doctor of philosophy of 
the University of Chicago in political 
science and economics and is a mem- 
ber of the Kentucky bar as well as 
being the author of a book on “Legal 
Tender.” Dr. Breckenridge is a di- 
rector of the department of social in- 
vestigation of the Chicago Schoo! of 





a perfect | 





Civics and Philanthropy, which is fin- 
anced by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Miss Breckenridge has been giving a 
series of lectures at the Summer 
School of the University of Califor- 
nia, one of which is entitled “Public 
Aspects of Household Administrations 
as Represented by Federal, State and 
Municipal Authority.” and the other 
“The Legal and Economic Position of 
Women.” 

Miss Marion Talbot, Dean of Wom- 
en at the University of Chicago, and 
occupying the chair of Household Ad- 
ministration, was present at the meet- 
ing and was introduced to the audi- 
ence. 

Professor Edwin Porritt of Harvard 
University, who is lecturing here on 
Political Science is with his wife, an 
ardent suffragist. Mrs. Porritt, Eng- 
lish by birth, was at the gathering 
and spoke on the situation in England, 
giving an unusually clear and succinct 
resume of the history, past and pres- 
ent, of the suffrage movement. Every 
enlargement of the right of franchise 
had benefited each successive class of 
voters, and it was the English way to 
proceed on the installment plan. 

Summer School students here are 
telling of a graceful compliment paid 
by Prof. Porritt to his talented wife. 
He told his class, not long ago, that as 
his wife was much more competent 
than he to deliver the lecture of the 
day, the subject of which was, “The 
Effect of Lincoln and the Civil War 
on English Democracy,” he would give 
way to her and she would take his 


place. 
Among the older women present 
were to be seen Mrs. Jno. F. Swift, 


|back from an extended Eastern trip, 


Mrs. Charles C. Hall, Mrs. Alexander 


| Morrison and other active workers. 








The California College Suffrage 
League is actively engaged in educa- 
tional work and gives promise of great 


the }of the Political Equality Association, reported in many newspapers that by ihelp to the movement on this coast. 


Mary McH. Keith. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Josephine Burghardt Barnes. 


It is with sadness we chronicle the 
passing of our friend and sister suf- 
fragist, Josephine Burghardt Barnes, 
of Boone, Ia., her death occurring July 
19, 1910, of apoplexy. 

Mrs. Barnes was a charter member 
of the Political Equality Club of 
Boone, and a member of the State 
and National Suffrage Associations. 
She always took an active part in the 
work of advancing the cause of wom- 
en and children. Her devotion to the 
cause of women was shown in the last 
rites, the undertaker and minister 
both women. 

Mrs. Barnes helped organize the W. 
Cc. T. U. and the Young Women's As- 
sociation, the nucleus of the present 
Y. W. C. A, here. She was a generous 
contributor to every benevolent cause. 

Many years ago she was married 
from an aunt’s house in DeKalb, IIL. 
Her funeral in DeKalb took place from 
the same house, and her body now 
rests in the family cemetery. Among 
the pall-bearers were two of her girl- 
hood sweethearts. She leaves a sis- 
ter, Miss Caroline Burghardt, an ac- 
tive suffragist, and two brothers, who 
have our sincere sympathy. 

Resolutions expressing the sense of 
loss and sorrow in the death of our 
friend and co-worker, and extending 
sympathy to the bereaved sister and 
brothers, were passed by the Boone 
Equality Club. 

Mary Chambers, Boone, Ia. 





THE POLICEWOMAN’S FIELD. 


Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells, formerly 
of Chicago, whose earnest and per- 
sistent work, backed by ministers and 
clubwomen of Los Angeles, Cal., 
caused an ordinance to be passed 
creating the office of “policewoman,” 
will be appointed to the position. 

Regarding her work Mrs. Wells is 
quoted: 

“My field of work will be chiefly 
wherever young people gather for en- 
tertainment in parks, penny arcades, 
moving picture shows and dance 
halls,” she said. “I will deal chiefly 
with the proprietors of such places, 
seeing that all laws are obeyed and 
that the places are kept clean and 
moral. In the dance halls I may find 
it necessary to talk to some of the 
young people personally.” 








Display Suffrage Literature 





The Equal Suffrage League of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, has se- 
cured a booth for an education- 
al display of suffrage literature, 
periodicals, posters, etc., at the 
Appalachian Exposition, to be 
held in Knoxville, Sept. 12 to 
Oct. 12, 1910. 

Will all editors and publish- 
ers of suffrage periodicals or 
suffrage literature kindly send 
samples for display at this 
booth? 


Address samples to 
riRS. C. E. LUCKEY 


Appalachian Exposition 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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AN AMERICAN STORY OF THE 
SUFFRAGETTES. 





In the August number of the Cosmo- 
politan Winifred Black tells of the 
English suffragettes, as she saw them. 
She says: “When I first went to Lon- 
don and began to read in the papers 
about the suffragettes I didn’t believe 
a word I read. ‘It is all a joke,’ I 
thought, ‘a clumsy English joke. I 
wished I could see the humor of it— 
women breaking windows and fight- 
ing with the poiice, and buttonholing 
cabinet ministers and whispering 
‘Votes for women’ in their ears and 
going up in balloons with ‘Votes for 
women’ on the baskets in large, red 
letters, and marching down the 
Strand singing, ‘Votes for women,’ 
and being arrested and thrown into 
prison for disturbing the peace when 
they try to get the petition read. It is 
all too absurd, too complicated. 

“But one day I went shopping, and 
on my way up a crowded and beauti- 
ful street I saw a mass of excited peo- 
ple surrounding a policeman and two 
women. One of the women was young 
and pretty, and one was old and 
white-haired. Both were well dressed 
and looked like gentlewomen. The 
young one was crying. Her fair hair 
fell out from under her hat all around 
her pretty pale cheeks; but the older 
woman walked with a proud and al- 
most happy step. She held her gray 
head erect—as 1 used to imagine Bar- 
bara Freitchie did when we read the 
old ballad in school,—and her dim, 
old eyes were blazing with pride and 
determination. The policeman was 
dragging the two women along very 
fast, and I saw them as one sees fig- 
ures in a dream. ‘Who are they?’ I 
asked a bystander. ‘They do not look 
like criminals.’ The man replied, ‘Oh, 
they are suffragettes—been holding 
some of their rows somewhere, I sup- 
pose. The magistrate will give them 
wot fur. He ain’t goin’ to take no 
nonsense.’ And all at once the suffra- 
gettes I had laughed at so readily 
were no longer a joke; they were 
something real, something vital, and 
something not to be forgotten, or 
cried down, or laughed out of exist- 
ence; no more to be made fun of than 
Barbara Freitchie, no more humorous 
than any other human being who suf- 
fers humiliation and scorn and _ill- 
treatment for an idea, and is called a 
erank at the time and a martyr after- 
ward.” 

Mrs. Black tells of the different or- 
ganizations working for _ suffrage, 
from the anarchist to the conserva- 
tive. “The majority of the suffra- 
gettes, however, are quiet, soft-voiced 
women who come from every grade of 
social life. I met in one morning at 
the Women’s Social and _ Political 
Union rooms a countess, two daugh- 
ters of an earl, two honorable Mrs. 
—, a trained nurse, a public stenog- 
rapher, besides the plain English 
housekeeper.” She tells of the history 
of the old English right of petition, 
which the women _ suffragists are 
denied, and which they are fighting 
for. She shows by illustration the in- 
equalities of the English law in re- 
gard to women. One is a story of 
Lady Russell’s:— 

“I had a friend visiting me,’ she 
said. “There was an epidemic of 
smallpox, and my friend wanted her 
little son vaccinated. We called a 
physician to vaccinate the boy, and 
the physician said that he must first 
have the consent of the parent. ‘In 
writing, do you mean?’ asked my 
friend, and she began to look for a 
slip of paper. ‘Oh,’ said the physi- 
cian, ‘you are only the mother; you 
are not the parent in English law!’ I 
went straightway and tore up a very 
beautiful poem on maternity which I 
had just been reading. ‘More justice 
and less poetry,’ said I, and from that 
day to this I have been a suffragette.” 

Mrs. Black says the English laws 
which deal with a woman’s wages 
“would be funny if they were not so 
outrageous” :— 

A man can make his wife work like 


a slave all her life and take every pen-| !t 


ny of her wages away from her every 
week. He can force his daughters to 
give him their wages as long as they 
remain at home. Should he be sent to 
the reformatory, leaving his wife to 
support the children, no matter how 
many years he stays there, .he can 
come out and take the children away 
from the mother—and the English 
law will say that he is acting well 
and within his rights. 





PROSPEROUS AUSTRALIA. 





As evidence of the material prosper- 
ity of Australia, Henry D. Baker, 
American  vice-consul general at 
Sydney, reports to the bureau of man- 
ufactures at Washington, D. C., that 
in the first four months of this year 
exports from that country amounted 
to $126,690,480, or $25,126,200 in ex- 
cess of the imports, and that the bal- 
ance sheet of the Bank of New South 
Wales showed increased deposits of 
$15,000,000 in a single year. In the 
same time the Sydney bank clearings 
increased more than 13 per cent. 
Never before, Mr. Baker adds, have 
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the banks of Australia held so large 
an amount of specie. 

There is a good prospect of Austra- 
lia’s breaking all previous trade re- 
ports. During the first third of this 
year the imports increased by more 
than 19 per cent., and the exports by 
more than 20 per cent. 

And yet some people still assure us 
that woman suffrage would be fatal to 
business prosperity! 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





South Dakota. 





Trolley cars, street pianos, talking 
machines, is it? Well, how we are 
blessed in South Dakota! We play 


assembly call from a hotel veranda| 


in a little Dutch village, and the 
crowd assembles as quietly as if it 
were going to church. 

Another time we take our place on 
the postoffice steps, the bank corner, 
or in the middle of the street, but in 
any case, as yet, we have not been in- 
terrupted by a hand organ or a pass- 
ing locomotive. Indeed, our last trip 
of fifty miles has just been taken in a 
stage coach, where, by the way, we 
covered as rough and as pretty a 
country as was ever covered by an 
auto party in Illinois. 

But the street meetings! We broke 
our record one evening last week 
when in one of the newer towns in a 
southern county we spoke in the mid- 
dle of the square to a_ tremendous 
crowd gathered to listen to an open- 
air concert of a traveling show band, 
the leader of which gave us our cue at 
the psychological moment. And the 
Mayor, we heard afterward, even 
would have stopped the cars, if, in- 
deed, there had been any. 

Yes, we spoke for twenty minutes 
to as quiet a crowd of South Dakota 
men and women as it has ever been 
our pleasure to address in church, 
hall, schoolhouse, store, or hotel par- 
io1, and we have had some quiet audi- 
ences, too. 

Oh, but the street meetings! Give 
us a down-town crowd and a cam- 
paign issue. Especially a down-town 
crowd of South Dakota men, and the 
theme a square deal for her women. 

There are twelve measures before 
the voters of South Dakota; measures 
concerning the happiness and welfare 
of the whole people of the State, but 
upon which one-half of the citizens 
of the Commonwealth have no more 
right to express an official opinion 
than have the inmates of our public 
institutions at Redfield, Yankton and 
Sioux Falls. The women of South 
Dakota help to pay the taxes, but 
when it comes to changing the consti- 
tution so that we can increase the 
limit of indebtedness in independent 
school districts for the purpose or 
building bigger schoolhouses, or in- 
crease the salary of the attorney gen- 
eral, the citizen women of South Da- 
kota haven’t the rights of a tax-paying 
redskin. 

But, thanks to progress, among the 
twelve measures upon which the 
voters are to pass judgment next fall, 
there is an amendment to the consti- 
tution to give the women of the State 
the ballot on equal terms with the 
men. 

Does this sound like a_ speech? 
Well, if the columns of the Woman’s 
Journal were long enough, we think 
we should like to go on and show 
what a South Dakota suffrage cam- 
paign speech might be like. One 
brought forth a bouquet of flowers the 
other evening, and through this 
thoughtful action we found a county 
chairman. 

Only one audience has shown dis- 
pleasure, and it left in a body. We 
began to wonder how it would feel to 
be presented with eggs or vegetables. 
But, blessed experience! It may be 
too late ever to hold that audience, 
but it was a powerful lesson for street 
meetings, and certainly has helped us 
to present the question to the indif- 
ferent in a way which—well, brings a 
bouquet and a county chairman, and 
this chairman said the sentiment is 
abroad everywhere if we just go after 
. Rose Bower. 
Rapid City. 





IHinois, 





Our last auto tour was twelve days 
long. It covered more than seven | 
hundred miles of travel and had so) 
many features peculiar to itself that | 


it resembled our former tours only in | 
the large audiences and the able 


speeches. No one woman was able to| At Caledonia nearly one-half of the | Secretary of the Socialist Party of, 


go the whole time, and the newspa- | 
pers called it the relay auto tour. 
Dr. Anna E. Blount, Rev. Kate Hughes, 
Miss Jennie F. W. Johnson, our fam- | 
ous contralto; Miss Dorothy Horning, | 
our suffrage dramatic coach; Miss Al- 
bertina Hathaway, a lawyer; Mrs. | 
Vandelia Varnum Thomas, the wife | 
of the late Dr. H. W. Thomas: Mrs. | 
Myra Strawn Hartshorn, chairman of 
our National Literature Committee; 
Miss Belle Squire and Miss Mary Mil- 
ler, a lawyer, both of the “No Vote, 
No Tax League,” altogether formed an 
unusual aggregation of talent. 


The ability, dignity and social stand- 
ing of these parties amaze the news- 





papers. One paper says: “Never will 
our American women ‘trudge the 
dusty streets and toil and moil among 
the vulgar herd. The English women 
| will walk miles of London streets and 
|do all sorts of antics to switch the 
spotlight of notice upon themselves, | 
but our American women, never! They | 
take automobiles, sprinkle flowers in) 
| the pathways, and have silver-throated 
| soloists (that’s Jennie F. W. Johnson) | 
|to beguile the world, golden-tongued | 
|orators dressed in the latest fashion, 
/and all up-to-date equipments.” 
| The places visited this time were 
| Rochelle, Earlville, Ottawa, Utica, La 
| Salle, Spring Valley, Wyoming, Knox- 
ville, Galesburg, Monmouth, Roseville, 
Bushnell, Macomb, Colchester, Ferris, 
Carthage, Denver, Augusta, Brooklyn, 
Littleton, Rushville, Beardstown, As- 
toria, Vermont, Havana, Table Grove, 
|Mason City, Delevan, Pekin, Macki- 
naw, Eureka, Minonk, Wenona, Varna, 
Toluca, Lacon, Washburn, Metamora, 
Washington and Peoria. This covers 
twelve counties, a herculean task for 
the strongest. 

During the first half of the time, the 
heat was so intense, and the dust so 
stifling, the exhausted speakers 
thought each speech must be her last, 
but the sight of an enthusiastic crowd, 
flying flags, a band, and a cordial 
Mayor at the next town, stimulated 
each weary woman like aromatic spir- 
its of ammonia, and Richard was soon 
herself again. 

When they reached Havana the rain 
poured down in torrents, and the con- 
demned dust was converted into mirey 
clay, The undismayed speakers held 
their meeting, however, under the 
awnings of friendly stores. The audi- 
ence was small, scarcely two hundred, 
but their patience deserved the best 
and the speakers gave it. 

Several good towns were omitted be- 
cause of the condition of the roads, 
among them Lewistown, Cuba, Canton, 
Easton, Burnside and Webster. 

One of the greatest ovations was atl) 
Table Grove, the home town of Rev. 
Kate Hughes. Bands, decorations, ban- 
quet and reception, were some of the 
features planned by Mrs. Hughes’ ad- 
miring townswomen. 

These women are such true Spar- 
tans, however, that the dust and mud 
are now forgotten, and fresh tours al- 
lure them. 

The next party with Mrs. Eugenie 
M. Bacon, Mrs. Myra Strawn Harts- 
horn and Mrs. McCulloch, will begin 
with Shelbyville, August 18, and reach 
Taylorville, Springfield and Lincoln. 
Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, our State Presi- 
dent, will then take charge and reach 
Clinton, Decatur, Champaign Paris, 
Arcola, Tuscola, Sullivan, Marshall, | 
Toledo, Charlestown, Mattoon, and 
some smaller places between. 

Woman's Journal readers in these 
cities will please write to Mrs. Stew- 





art or to me, advising us as to con- 
ditions. We want them to help ad- 
vertise the meeting when the exact 
date is fixed and to help entertain our 
speakers. 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch, 
Chicago, Aug. 8, 1910. 





New York. 


Under the date of August 3, Mrs. 
Ella H. Crossett, president State W. S. 
A., writes: 





Our State Association is issuing 40,- 
000 leaflets to be used at the county 
fairs. We are planning to do great 
work at the fairs all over the State. 
We have sent out 15,000 leaflets, an- 
nouncing the school meetings which 
are being held this week. Women are} 
entitled to vote for trustees and tax | 
propositions, if they have children in 
school or own taxable property. 


At Canadaigua 114 votes were cast | 
at the school election, of which 37} 
were by women. Miss Antoinette P. | 
Granger was chosen to fill a vacancy, 
and is the first woman ever elected | 
to a position on the Board of Educa- | 
tion. Her term of office will be one | 
year from the present time. 

A Waterloo special states that 100 | 
women turned the tide in the annual | 
meeting of the Union School District, | 
and defeated a proposition to increase | 
the number of trustees from three to | 
five by a vote of 177 to 149. The} 
women joined in a long debate before | 
voting began, which lasted till near- | 
ly midnight, and then swung into line | 
and won at the ballot box. 

At Great Neck, L. L, Lottie Blair | 
Parker, author of “Way Down East,” | 
supported by a flock of women in au-| 
tomobiles, carried the school elections. | 


voters were women. Almost all the| 
women of Tarrytown were unusually | 
active scurrying about from house to| 
house in automobiles, carriages, and | 


| 


afoot in an effort to interest others in 
the annual school meeting, yet, after | 
a hard battle, the ticket advocated by | 
them was defeated. 

Better success attended the election | 
at Woodmere-on-Seneca, a village on 
Seneca Lake, where the women never 
before had exercised their privilege of 
the school suffrage. Mrs. Harriette 
Johnston-Wood, a New York lawyer, 
who has a summer home there, stirred 
things up with a result that the men 
of the village have not yet recovered 
from, writes a special correspondent. 





| tofore, if not a little better.” 








HOW TO HELP 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


1. Talk about it. Tell of its 40 years without 
missing a single weekly issue. 

2. Get new subscribers. Tell of the reduced 
price: Only $1.00. Six months 50c.; four 
months on trial 25c.; single copies §c. 

3. Send for our special $50 offer for getting 
new subscribers. It will especially interest 
young men and women earning their way 
through school or college. 

4. Wear the pretty “Votes for Women ” pins. 
They are gold on white. They are attrac- 
tive, silent, effective workers for our cause 
25c. each. 

5. Advertise in Tit Woman’s JourNAL and get 

Send for rates per inch. 





others to do so. 
It will pay ! 

6. Buy at least one share in THe Woman’s 
JouRNAL stock. $100 per share. Others 
are buying. 

7. Prove to the world that our cause is steadily 


advancing. Stand by us. 























“By telephone, letter and personal 
appeal, Mrs. Wood got out the women| | &6 WOMAN’S ERA 99 
at the school meeting, and there were ' , ses 
more women than men present. || w4,.Aga#ine of Inspiration for the Modern 
woman was put up as a candidate|| World. One year, 31.50; 6 months (trial), 
against the present holder of the office, 








75 cents; sample copy, 15 cents. Address 

Woman’s Era, New Orleans, La. 
and was elected. The former trustee, 
as well as all the other men, was 
stunned. When the result was an- 
nounced, he remarked ‘That's tough!’ 
Then the men were so vexed they re-| 
fused to hold any of the offices, so the 
women elected some of themselves tor 
every office, and were not worried in 
the least. They proceeded to attend 
to their newly-acquired official duties 
in a businesslike manner, and then 








MARTHA WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


29 East 29th St. (Near 5th Ave.} 
NEW YORK CITY 
Exclusibely a Woman’s Hotel. 


Famous for its unexcelled service and 
apartments devoted entirely to women 
of refinement 

Operated on European Plan but has 
Restaurant and Tea Room for men and 


went home and continued to manage 
their households just as well as here- 


t » Surface and Subway 
transportation, theatre and shopping 
districts 

0) beautiful rooms 
each 


Rates $1.00 perday andup. Absolutely Fireproof 
A. W. EAGER. 


— telephone in 





California. 








An exhibit of sample copies of suf- 
frage papers always proves interest- 
ing. Most people are surprised to 
learn there are several such papers, 
especially when they see many kinds @ ‘ a - 
at once, as at Seattle last year. Libbie Printin Co 

Have a screen or blackboard in a g e 
conspicuous place at your next sut- 
frage meeting, and always at the an- 
nual conventions. Fasten papers to; 
the screen. Of course, the Woman's 
Journal leads off. Then we have} 
Votes for Women, of London; Votes| 
for Women, of Seattle; Woman Voter, | 
of New York; American Suffragette, | 
of New York; New York Suffrage| 
News Letter, the Woman Citizen, of| ;y,yps p. 
Wisconsin; the Woman's Standard, otf 


THE 





242 Dover Street 


Boston 


MURPHY, Pres. and Treas. 


|Iowa; and in a class by itself, the 


Fore Runner, Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man’s new monthly. They are all 
good; and they look well together. 

I have used my extra Journals at a 


big Chatauqua meeting at Pacific Rainbow Suffrage Fliers 
Grove the last two weeks, and had 
Always in Stock 


Printing for All Purposes 


samples on display on my literature 
table, also among a set of suffrage 
samples on a big screen. 
Yours for the Journal, 
Alice L. Park. 


is of California, May Wood Simons of 
Illinois and Luella Twining of Colo- 


rado. 





A CORRECTION. Mrs. Bloor will represent the Social- 


ists and suffragists at the annual peace 
Mystic, Conn., August 3, 1910.| meeting at Mystic, Conn., August 18- 


To the Editor of the Woman’s Journal: | 2". Very truly yours, 
. ‘ Edward Perkins Clarke, 
Kindly permit a correction of an in-| state Secretary, Socialist Party of 


accuracy in the Connecticut corres-| Connecticut. 
pondence of A. A. Truesdell in the} 
Journal of July 30th. Mrs. Ella Reeve | 
Bloor has not been appointed State | 








WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Sarah Greenfield is the bactert- 
|}ologist of the Kansas State Board of 
| Health. 

Three women have for the first time 
obtained the Diploma in Public 
|Health for the Royal College of Sur- 


Connecticut, but the writer had the 
pleasure of nominating Mrs. Bloor as 
candidate for Secretary of State on the 
Socialist ticket. This is the first time 
that a woman has been nominated for 
state office in Connecticut. In New 
York the Socialist Party has nomin- | 8°28. 

ated a woman, Mrs. Bertha M. Fraser,, English suffragists are contending 
of Brooklyn, for Secretary of State;|that the proposed prison reforms 
in Iowa, the Socialist Party has nomin-|should include the substitution of 
ated three women on the state ticket,| women physicians for men doctors in 
and in Kansas, Mrs. Kate R. O’Hare is| the women’s prisons. 


a Socialist candidate for Congress. | 
Three of the eight Socialist delegates|) THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL HAS A 


from the United States to the Inter-;NATIONAL CIRCULATION. SEND 
national Socialist Congress at Copen-| FOR ADVERTISING RATES AND 
hagen are women, Lena Morrow Lew-| ADVERTISE. 
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THE WAILING INFANT. 


{The ladies most active as mem- 
bers of the New York and Massachu- 
setts Anti-Suffrage Associations travel 
about the country giving public lec- 
tures to prove that a womans’ place is 
at home.] 


I heard an infant weep and wail, 
And shriek most piteously. 
I questioned him, “Oh, whence this 
gale 
Of infant misery? 
Why howl so loud, you little chump?” 
He sobbed, “My ma’s gone on the 
stump.” 


“It is a shame,” I cried in rage, 
“For mothers thus to roam, 

To seek for suffrage on the stage, 
And leave their babes at home!” 

The infant spoke through teary mist: 

“My ma’s an anti-suffragist. 


“You do mistake, kind ma’am,” he 
cried. 
“My ma has gone to prove 
That mothers all at home should bide, 
Within the good old groove.” 
And then I stopped my ears and fled, 
And left that child to wake the dead. 





NATIONAL W. S. A. ANNOUNCE- 
MENT. 


Editor of the Woman’s Journal: 

Having been appointed by the Of- 
ficial Board as Chairman of the Con- 
gressional Committee of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, with power to select other mem- 
bers of the Committee, I wish to make 
a statement of what has been done so 
far and of plans for the future, and 
to invite the co-operation of all sut- 
fragists in the United States in mak- 
ing the work of this Committee a 
success. The following women con- 
stitute the Committee: Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, Ohio: Mrs. William M. 
Ellicott, Maryland; Mrs. Katharine 
Reed Balentine, California, and Miss 
Mary Gray Peck. of New York. Let- 
ters are being sent to every nominee 
for Congress enclosing a list of ques- 
tions as to the attitude of the candi- 
dates on the woman suffrage ques- 
tion, and suffragists in every State 
can very helpfully follow up these 
questions by requests that the nomi- 
nees shall answer. The Congressiona! 
candidates are men who have been 
chosen by their parties as being cap- 
able of considering questions of na- 
tional import and enacting laws, and 
their opinions should fairly measure 
the preset attitude of their constitu- 
ents. In conversing with various 
members of Congress I find that many 
of them treat the subject lightly, or 
say that in their districts the ques- 
tion is never discussed. These letters 
and questions, it is hoped, will be 
valuable in an educational way, and 
show that the organized  suffragists 
are doing work which will reach every 
corner of the country. This canvass 
follows naturally the great work of 
the petition of last year. 

No, 1823 H street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., will be headquarters for 
our Committee, the rent and clerk 
hire for which will be paid by 
the District of Columbia Association. 
Mrs. Rachel B. Ezekiel, who did such 
able work in connection with the na- 
tional petition, will be in charge. 

Emma M. Gillett, 
Chairman Congressional Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


MORE SUPPORT FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Three candidates for State offices in 
Minnesota have declared in favor of 
woman suffrage. Two of them, S. G. 
Iverson, State auditor, and Judge M. 
C. Tifft, Democratic nominee for lieu- 
tenant governor, are unequivocally for 
the movement, and Attorney-General 
George T. Simpson is in favor so far 
as the woman who pays taxes is con- 
cerned and would give it to the others 
when they want it. 

Judge Tifft made a statement in 
which he said: 

One could searcely oppose woman's 
rights, without favoring Wwoman’s 
wrongs, and looking back into the 
dark ages, when a woman could not 
claim her own handiwork, her owp 
property, her own liberty nor even her 
equality in the marriage tie, it would 
surely seem that women have proved 
themselves capable of and entitled to 
the securing of their own legislation. 

If the ballot is necessary to this, 
as seems to be the case, in view of the 
centuries which passed before wom- 
an acquired her present moiety of 
“equal justice,” then by all means the 
ballot let it be, 

Mr. C. A. Duniway, president of the 
University of Montana, has written in 
a letter to a Spokane suffragist: “I 
am willing to be quoted as favoring 
the adoption of the equal suffrage 
amendment in Washington. It would 
strengthen good citizenship.” 


The Right Rev. K. H. Gez von 
Scheele, D.D., Ph.D., LL.D.; bishop of 
Gothland, member of Parliament, au- 
thor of note, one of the greatest men 
of Sweden, is now in this country to 
attend, as special representative of 
the King, as well as of the Church of 
Sweden, the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Swedish Lutheran Augustana synod, 
held in Rock Island, Ill. 

While in Denver, the bishop accord- 
ed an interview to a representative 
of the Daily News, to whom he said, 
with regard to women and suffrage: 

Swedish women are extremely ad- 
vanced, but I must say that these 
women thinkers do not comprise the 
so-called masses. Women in Sweden 
have attained great heights. They 
have reached the heights which tra- 
dition formerly accorded to men. In 
literature, in mathematics, in medi- 
cine, in the various professions, our 
women stand at the pinacle of accom- 
plishment. We have a wonderful de- 
velopment of women's mentality, but, 
as I said before, the number of the 
great women professionals is small. 

I would be glad to see women given 
the vote because I think it is right. 
At present women in Sweden are per- 
mitted to vote for municipal offices. 
Only unmarried women and widows 
may exercise this municipal voting 
privilege, 

The bishop's wife, Lady von Scheele, 
a cultured and conservative woman, is 
quoted as saying: 

“Our Swedish women are accom- 
plishing a great deal, but they do not 
make any fuss about it. Swedish 
women believe in fitting themselves 
intellectually for the right of suffrage 
before they begin to defend it 
vehemently. They are working at the 
very head of the movement, but they 
shrink from _ pyrotechnic’ displays. 
Swedish women—I speak of the ones 
who are accomplishing things in my 
country—are solving the problems of 
sex equality, of government power 
along thoroughly quiet and thoughtful 
lines.” 

When the time comes for voting up- 
on the extension of suffrage to women 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas, the 
sturdy sons of Sweden and Norway 
there will doubtless be found on the 
right side. 

Florence M. Adkinson. 





PIONEER’S GRANDSON WINS 
PRIZE. 


Another of the rising generation 
has proven himself loyal to the suf- 
frage principles held by his family. 

The grandson of Mrs. Helen Philleo 
Jenkins, pioneer suffragist, has just 
received the first prize for the best 
essay offered by the graduating class 
in a large boys’ school in Detroit, 
Mich. 

His subject was ‘“‘Woman Suffrage.” 
When it was suggested that his choice 
of a topic might prevent his work 
from receiving due consideration, he 
replied, “Well, it’s the livest subject 
I know of.” His only regret was that 
he was obliged (being allowed only 
2,000 words) to omit so many valuable 
facts. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rey. Gertrude von Petzold, for four 
years pastor of the Free Christian 
Church in Leicester, England, took 
charge for the past year of Rev. Mary 
Safford’s pulpit in Des Moines, Lowa, 
during her absence. Her engagement 
there ended this summer, and she has 
been devoting herself to Chautauqua 
work. All through July and August 
she has been holding a series of de- 
bates on woman suffrage with State 
Senator Gilliland of Mills County, 
lowa, on the Chautauqua platforms. 
They have already held these debates 
in more than twenty cities, in Iowa, 
South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Missowri and Minnesota, and 
are booked to hold them in about 
twenty more. Senator Gilliland is a 
country lawyer, bitterly opposed to 
equal suffrage. He has voted against 
it for six years in the Iowa Legisla- 
ture, where the tone of his speeches 
has made the women very indignant. 
On the Chautauqua platform it is 
much the same. He accuses the suf- 
frage women of Iowa of not caring for 
their children or their homes—an ar- 
gument laughable to those acquainted 
with Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshell and her 
“eighteen feet of sons,” and the many 
other notable matrons who have offi- 
cered the Iowa E. S. A. for the last 
40 years. Probably his abusive ad- 
dresses at the Chautauquas - make 
more converts to equal rights even 
than the persuasive eloquence of Miss 
von Petzold. The sympathy of the 





audiences is visibly with her, but 





Senator Gilliland says the applause 
she receives is all because she is a 
woman. Miss von Petzold has found 
people in South Dakota much alive to 
the issue. The Kansas women, who 
have had the municipal vote for 23 
years, are particularly bright, she 
says, and “will not stand any non- 
sense about anti-suffrage.” One of the 
best meetings was at Peabody, Kan. 
Rev. Mr. Murphey of the English 
Lutheran Church was the president 
of the Chautauqua there, and Mr. J. 
G. Johnson took the chair, and insist- 
ed on taking a vote on the merits of 
the debate. There was an overwhelm- 
ing majority in favor of the suffrage 
speaker. Miss von Petzold expects to 
spend next winter in California, and 
will probably return to England in 
the spring. 


The many friends of Rev. Olympia 
Brown of Racine, president of the 
Wisconsin W. S. A., will be sorry to 
learn that she has lately met with a 
bad fall, breaking both her arms 
above the wrists, and also injuring 
her nose. Mrs, Brown is one of the 
few surviving pioneers of the equal 
rights movement. 





WOMAN’S ONWARD MARCH. 


It is only by contrasting the posi- 
tion of women forty years ago with 
that which they occupy today that an 
adequate idea can be obtained of the 
great advance they have made. They 
have had to fight, it is true, for every 
inch of the road they have won. Just 
as they are being opposed today in 
their demand for the vote by the 
prejudice and selfishness of men, so 
they have had to face hostility in 
their demand to be allowed to share 
in educational opportunities and to 
work in professions and occupations 
which men had monopolized. That 
work is not vet finished, but many of 
the bulwarks have been broken down. 
Medicine is a profession now open to 
women, but the doors of law are still 
barred against them. The latest mas- 
culine preserve to be thrown open to 
women is the delegacy to the Wes- 
leyan Conference. The matter was 
considered by last year’s Conference, 
and it was referred to the District 
Synods for their consideration. It is 
reported that twenty-four districts 
have voted in favor of women being 
admitted to the Conference and ten 
against the change. The Conference 
considered this decision last week, 
and ultimately decided by 179 votes 
to 158 to alter the constitution of the 
Conference so as to admit women. 
That vote shows that a good proportion 
of the leading Wesleyan Methodists 
are still in the bondage of ancient 
ideas about women, but it is signifi- 
cant of the trend of modern thought 
that such a conservative body as the 
Wesleyans should have adopted the 
proposed change.—London Christian 
Commonwealth. 





COLLEGE WOMEN. 


The Kaiser’s Prize, most coveted of 
all the honors at the University of 
Berlin, has been won for the first time 
by a woman. The winner is a 
daughter of Herr Schwenke, chief di- 
rector of the Royal Library here. Her 
essay which won the coveted prize 
was on “The Policy of Frederick the 
Great.” Fraulein Schwenke was one 
of the first of her sex to matriculate 
at the university, when women were 
admitted first in 1908. 

Another first honor for women has 
been won at Middletown, Conn. The 
faculty of Wesleyan University has 
announced that Miss Elizabeth Zeilitz, 
has been chosen the Squire scholar 
at the university during the coming 
year. This is the first time in the 
history of the university that a woman 
has received the honor. The scholar- 
ship is the largest within the gift of 
the institution, and is awarded by a 
competitive examination in Greek. As 
co-education was recently abolished at 
Wesleyan, owing to the intense op- 
position of the men, the fact that a 
woman student has captured this 
prize must be somewhat discomfiting 
to the faculty, alumni and men under- 
graduates. 

Miss Edith Reeves, of Cambridge, A. 
M., Radcliffe, 1910, addressed a recent 
evening service of the Methodist 
Church of Florence, Mass., on “Women 
in Industry.” Miss Reeves was a mem- 
ber of the Radcliffe Equal Suffrage 
League, and at the legislative hear- 
ing at the State House last winter 
she led the delegation of Social Work- 
ers. 

F. M. A. 





The determination of certain heads 
of departments at Washington to em- 
ploy only men stenographers is a mat- 
ter not likely to escape the atten- 
tion of the woman suffragists, or to be 
forgotten by them when they attain 
power in politics.—Buffalo Courier. 
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IF IT’S IN OUR LINE WE HAVE IT, 





SUFFRAGE DOCUMENTS 
WANTED. 

In France, the “Permanent Con- 
gress of International Feminism” has 
decided to have “international archives 
on the woman question,” and women’s 
political equality organizations are 
asked to send constitutions, posters, 
programs, papers, portraits with bio- 
graphical notices, pamphlets, post- 
cards, etc., to the secretary, Mme. 
Orka, 31 rue de Penthievre, Paris. 





SOUND ADMINISTRATION. 


“Where there are six thousand 
teachers,” says Mrs. Young, superin- 
tendent of schools in Chicago, “there 
must be rules, but I think the most 
useful part of my work is to find out 
where rules should be broken.” 

The Chicago Tribune finds in this 
“the essence of a great administrative 
policy.” It says: “The narrow bu- 
reau-craft who brings down ruin upon 
himself and his work does not under- 
stand this wisdom. He does not real- 
ize that no perfect formula ever has 
been or ever can be devised for the 
running of the difficult machinery 
which is made up of human beings. 
Rules may strangle unless they can 
give at the right time and place. The 
harmony which has come in our 
school affairs after nine years of 
wrangling is the achievement of this 
spirit. There is little doubt that Chi- 
cago’s schools are entering upon a 
new era of sane progress and ever 
widening usefulness under the broad, 
sound and far-seeing policies of Mrs. 
Young.” 

“Narrow bureau-craft,” devotion to 
precedent and blind enforcement of 
rules strangle justice and progress in 
a multitude of schools, charitable in- 
stitutions and courts. 





WOMEN AID CONSERVATION. 


“IT want,’ said Assistant Forester 
Hall to the Cincinnati Biennial Meet- 
ing of Women's Clubs, “to acknowl- 
edge the wonderful service of women in 
forest conservation. Without their aid 
it would not have made such strides. 
They were the first to sense the im- 
portance of the great movement. Not a 
single step has been taken except by 
their aid.” 

These are strong utterances, but 
they receive confirmation from facts 
presented by the. general federation’s 
Committee on Forestry. 

Mrs. F. W. Gerard, its chairman, has 
worked in behalf of forestry for 
twenty years and more. Mrs. Mason 
Maury has prepared a handbook of the 
trees of Kentucky. Mrs. A. B. Avery 
has secured the passage of a resolu- 
tion by the Louisiana Yellow Pine As- 
sociation for such regulation of cutting 
timber as will comply with the con- 
ditions of supply and demand. Mrs. 
V. S. Patterson has written “The Lady 
of the Green Scarf” as an exercise for 
Arbor Day and to teach the school 
children of Indiana the need of the 
conservation of natural resources. 
Mrs. F. H. Tucker has written out- 
line studies of conservation. Mrs. 
Lowell White has saved the big trees 
of California. 

Women’s clubs have worked in be- 
half of the Hetch-Hetchy Valley and 
the Weeks bill have introduced ele- 
mentary forestry into public schools; 
have helped to secure legislation by 
the states in behalf of forestry; have 
studied the problems of forestry; are 
helping the Audubon Society to pro- 
tect birds; promote the observance of 
Arbor Day, and bird day, and co-oper- 
ate with the tree wardens of cities. In 
many states forestry owes much to the 
work of women’s clubs. They are 
more and more developing thorough 
methods of action. 

The clubwomen of the Georgia Fed- 
eration are anxious that the beautiful 
Tallulah Fdlls and the scenery about 
them should be preserved, and a com- 
mittee from them visited the Senate 
Judiciary Committee the other day 
with that end in view. The Legisla- 
ture will in a few days memoralize 
Congress to take steps to make Tal- 
lulah Falls and the beautiful country 
near there a national park. A special 
delegation of women visited the Sen- 
ate and made speeches, among them 
being Mrs. Fannie Lowry Porter, who 
was a member of the Board of Lady 
Managers at the world’s fair and has 
often visited in St. Louis. Mrs. J. K. 
Ottley, one of the best-known club- 
women in the South, made the open- 
ing speech, in which she criticised the 
power company near the fall. It was 
said that Talulah Falls are equal, if 
not superior, to the falls of the 
Yosemite Valley. 








WANTED—Young woman or 
young man of good appearance 
and marked ability as advertis- 
ing agent for The Woman’s 
Journal. Good position for able 
person. Call at 585 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass., or write for 
particulars. 











Socialist Headquarters 
14 PARK SQUARE 


Opp. Lincoln Monument 
Open 10 to 10 





HUMOROUS. 


Tommy: “Papa, what makes you so 
bald?” Papa: “Oh, that’s because my 
mother used to pat me so much on the 
head for being a good boy.” 


“People certainly do unnecessary 
things. This paper tells of an aviator 
who committed  suicide!”—Houston 
Post. 


Judge Lindsey tells of an _ Irish- 
man who was arrested on the Fourth 
of July. The judge told him he was 
charged with punching another man 
in the face. “But wasn’t it the 
Fourth of July, and couldn’t I have a 
bit of fun?” he asked. “Yes,” said the 
judge, “but your right to have fun 
ended where this man’s nose began.” 


“He loves me, he loves me _ not,” 
murmured the romantic summer 
boarder. 

“You must have picked a thousand 
daisies to pieces today,” remarked the 
old farmer. “Couldn't ye play the 
game just as well with potato bugs?” 


The little girl was reading labori- 
ously. “See Mary and the lamb,” she 
read, slowly. “Does Mary love the 
lamb, button-hook?” 

“Why do you say _ button-hook?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Picture of a button-hook here,” re- 
plied the child, pointing triumphantly 
to the interrogation mark. 


All newspapers have occasional mis- 
prints. The Chicago Tribune, in re- 
porting a political meeting, said that 
the vast audience rent the air with 
their snouts. Another Chicago paper 
reported the Propeller Alaska as leav- 
ing port with a cargo of 40,000 bush- 
els of cats. A Buffalo paper, in de- 
scribing the scene when Roosevelt 
took his oath of office as President, 
said it was a spectacle never to be 
forgotten when Roosevelt, before the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
and a few august witnesses, took his 
simple bath. 


A passing stranger was attracted by 
frightful screams from a little house 
by the road. He found that the little 
boy had swallowed a quarter, and his 
mother was frantic. The stranger 
caught the little fellow by the heels, 
and, holding him up, gave him a few 
shakes, whereupon the quarter 
dropped to the floor. 

“Well, mister,” said the grateful 
mother, “you cert’n’y knowed how to 
git it out. Are you a doctor?” 

“No, madam,” replied the stranger; 
“I’m a collector of internal revenue.” 
—The Interior. 


E.L CRIMES CoO. 


Magazine, Book and 
Newspaper Printing 


We have printed The Woman's Journal for 


over five years. 
{22 Pearl St. : BOSTON 
JUS SUFFRAGII, 


The Organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 


_Published monthly, in English, by Martina 
Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, Holland: 
— S cents a yee Gives the news of the or- 

zed movew ent for wom y 
the word an suffrage all over 

_The Woman’s Journal will forward subscri 
tions, if desired; but in that case 15 conte 
additional should be enclosed to cover cost of 
money order and postage. 








Room to Let—A furnished room of good 
size, with pleasant outlook, in Malden, for $2 00 
a week. Address E. A. W., 22 Bryant St., Malden 


PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR AD- 
VERTISERS AND MENTION THE 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





Young women in Sedalia, Mo., find- 
ing the conditions under which they 
have been employed in garment fac- 
tories unsatisfactory, have succeeded 


(in financing an enterprise whereby 


they can build, equip and operate a 
factory of their own. They have 
learned that in all essential details of 
the business their skill and workman- 
ship, their ability to turn out an ac- 
ceptable finished product, make up the 
principal stock in trade. 


catESoo 





